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REVIEWS 

A DOUGHBOY ANTHOLOGY 

Yanks — A Book of A. E. F. Verse. Published in France by 

The Stars and Stripes. 

No other book has stirred me so much as Yanks since 
The Spoon River Anthology. It is a collection of poems 
from Stars and Stripes, the doughboy paper published in 
France, and your soldier boy should send you one. While 
this book has by no means the artistic weight and finish of 
Spoon River, it is full of suggestion and the sense of To- 
morrow. From end to end it records the moods of the 
private soldier, and absolutely refuses to be heroic, though 
some of the amateur versifiers are now dead on the field. 
The whole book has an atmosphere of improvisation, yet one- 
third of the poems show a reasonable economy of language. 
Yeats said, "rhetoric is heard, poetry overheard." Almost 
this whole book is "overheard." 

It is written in the American language. It is colloquial, 
without too much slang, the easy American dialect of col- 
lege boj's and farm-hands alike. This is a step toward the 
future idiom for our informal verse; far from the shackles 
of Riley, and equi-distant from the Brobdignagian tyran- 
nies and over-distensions of Whitman. It has not the least 
notion it is poetry. It is all an embarrassed refusal to be 
aesthetic, heroic or stoical. 

There are a few Kipling imitations, but I do not put 
them on the honor roll. There is much eighteen-year-old 
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humor, and America going to war is not much more than a 
clean eighteen-year-old boy with a gigantic power suddenly 
placed in his hands. I have known college freshmen to be 
just this funny and fine and poetical when they were least 
aware of it. 

The book is a history of war for any man. Though at 
first it has the casual aspect of an old shoe, an old hat, 
jet the cheapest poem has at least one line of beauty una- 
wares. But the whole book is far more precious than any 
one poem. Rereading it the fourth time, it grows and clari- 
fies. It is indeed news from the front. It finally takes on 
the colossal simplicity of a gigantic dam of spring water, 
and I prophesy for the work an enormous popularity. 

While we are reading it, it delivers us from Whitman, 
thank God! If you really want American poetry, I sug- 
gest that you forget Whitman a moment, and read Yanks. 
It contains an invisible writing which appears on the fourth 
reading, and which was never in Whitman, even on the 
tenth reading. 

Here are two poems complete, and following them some 
lines and phrases, and one complete humoresque: 

THE NEW ARMY 

Who are those soldiers 

Who go marching down ? 
They're the young fellows 

Of your old home town. 

The butcher's son, the baker's, 

His Honor's lad, too; 
The old casual mixture 

Of Gentile and Jew. 
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Don't they march manly! 

Ay, they step light; 
And soon by the papers 

Ye'll see they can fight! 

R. R. Kirk, S. S. V. 

LINES ON LEAVING A LITTLE TOWN 
WHERE WE RESTED 

We with the war ahead, 

You who have held the line, 
Laughing, have broken bread 
And taken wine. 

We cannot speak your tongue, 

We cannot fully know 
Things hid beneath your smile 
Four years ago. 

Things which have given us, 

Grimly, a common debt, 
Now that we take the field, 
We won't forget! 

Russell Lord, Corp., F. A. 



Oh, the Bishop in his mitre, pacin' up the aisle, 
The Governor, frock-coated, with a votes-for-women smile, 
The Congressman, the Mayor, aren't in it, I opine, 
With a newly minted corp'ral comin' down the line ! 



If quartered in city or country, 

The cook never misses his aim ; 
If messing in swamp or on mountain, 
Two things will remain quite the same ; 
Though it may cause a ro\v, 
We get bosom of sow, 
And beans — beans — beans. 



They tell us tales of camouflage, 
The art of hiding things; 
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Of painted forts and bowered guns 

Invisible to wings. 

Well, it's nothing new to us, 
To us, the rank and file; 
We understand this camouflage — 
We left home with a smile. 



The mud that lies in No Man's Land 

Is as thick on the other side, 
And where the Germans take their stand 

Is where we'll make them slide; 
For our hob-nailed shoes will force a way, 
And we'll knock them cold — for the U. S. A. 



We've slept with all the gander's flock, 

By waddling duck we've slumbered on — 
In fact, we've slept with all the stock, 

And they will miss us when we're gone. 
We've seen at times the nocturne eyes 

Of playful Mouse on evening spree, 
And the coastwise trade at night he piies 

With Brother Louse on a jamboree. 
We've scratched and fought with fee unseen, 

And with the candle hunted wide 
For the bug that thrives on Paris green, 

But cashes in on bichloride. 

Perchance may come a night of stars, 

Perchance the snow drift through the tile, 
Perchance the evil face of Mars 

Peeks in and shows his wicked smile; 
'Tis then we dream of other days 

When we were free and in the dance, 
And followed all the old-time ways, 

Far from the stable-barns of France. 



It's no cinch for you, Buddy, 

When the dreams with which you came 

Melt into naught 

As you are taught 
The horrid, bitter game. 
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We're going out to God knows what, 
We'll be back God knows when. 



The old home State is drier now 
Than forty-seven clucks 
Of forty-seven desert hens 
'A-chewin' peanut shucks. 



"Oh, gee whi2, I'd give my mess kit 
And the barrel off my gat 
Just to take a stroll up Main Street 
In a new Fedora hat!" 



These are tawdry thoughts in an epic time 

For martial souls to own? 

They are thoughts, my friend, that we would not mend, 

That are bred of our blood and bone. 

A mustard shell it is very well, 

And an egg grenade's O. K., 

But we get our steam from our little dream 

Of the good old U. S. A. 



All th' peepul started clappin' 
When his talk kum to a close, 
An' a purty little lassie 
Offered him a dandy rose. 



I watched you leap to the big advance, 
With a smile for Fate and its fighting chance, 
Sweeping on till the charge was done ; 
I saw your grave on a slope of France 
Where you fell asleep when the fight was won. 
Just a kid, who had earned his rest 
With a rifle and helmet above his breast, 
Who proved, in answer to German jeers, 
That a kid can charge a machine-gun nest 
Without the training of forty years. 
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They're jumpin' an' they're humpin' through the inky gloom o' 

night, 
'N' I wonder how them drivers see without a glim o' light; 
I c'n hear the clutches roarin' as they throw the. gears in high, 
An' the radiators boilin' as the trucks go rollin' by. 

There's some a-draggin' cannons, you c'n spot the sound all right — 
The rumblin' ones is heavies, an' the rattly ones is light; 
The clinkin' shells is pointin' up their noses at the sky — 
Oh, you c'n tell what's passin' as the trucks go rollin' by. 

But most of 'em is packin' loads o' human Yankee freight 
That'll slam the oP soft pedal ontuh Heinie's hymn o' hate; 
You c'n hear 'em singin' Dixie, and the Sweet Bye V Bye, 
'N' Where do We Go from Here, Boys? as the trucks go rollin' by. 

Finally, one complete grotesque, which is unsigned: 

"HOMMES 40, CHEVAUX 8" 

Roll, roll, roll, over the rails of France, 

See the world and its map unfurled, five centimes in your pants. 

What a noble trip, jolt and jog and jar, 

Forty we, with Equipment C in one flat-wheeled box-car. 

We are packed by hand, 

Shoved aboard in 'teens, 
Pour a little oil on us 

And we would be sardines. 

Rations? Oo-la-la! and how we love the man 

Who learned how to intern our chow in a cold and clammy can. 

Beans and beef and beans, beef and beans and beef, 

Willie raw, he will win the war, take in your belt a reef. 

Mess kits flown the coop, 

Cups gone up the spout; 
Use your thumbs for issue forks, 

And pass the bull about. 

Hit the floor for bunk, six homines to one homme's place; 
It's no fair to the bottom layer to kick 'em in the face. 
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Move the corp'ral's feet out of ray left ear; 

Lay off, sarge, you are much too large, I'm not a bedsack, dear. 

Lift my head up, please, 

From this bag of bread; 
Put it on somebody's chest 

Then I'll sleep like the dead. 

Roll, roll, roll, yammer and snore and fight, 

Traveling zoo the whole day through and bedlam all the night 

Four days in the cage, going from hither hence; 

Ain't it great to ride by freight at good old Unc's expense? 

Vachel Lindsay 



A POET IN ARMS 

The Ghetto and Other Poems, by Lola Ridge. B. W. 

Huebsch. 

This book is dedicated, in an introductory poem, To The 
American People. In order to appreciate fully the challenge 
of its seven lines, one should know that Lola Ridge is Aus- 
tralian by birth. She came to this country fourteen years 
ago. 

Will you feast with me, American people? 

But what have I that shall seem good to you ! 

On my board are bitter apples 

And honey served on thorns, 

And in my flagons fluid iron 

Hot from the crucibles. 

How shall such fare entice you! 

Indeed, this small book holds little which could entice 
average American gentlefolk who are so content with con- 
ditions as they are that they never disturb themselves as to 
their composition or de-composition. These conditions are 
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